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1 white oak tree. s the plains, his 


“His shade protect 


Arbor Day Becomes Forest Day 


HERBERT F. PRESCOTT, SECRETARY, STATE CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


In the 35 years that have passed since Arbor using in the State 20 times as much lumber 


Day was first observed in New York State, as we are growing. Three-fourths of ou 
there has been a gradual awakening to the need lumber comes from outside the State. Thi 
of conserving our great natural resources. For remaining one-fourth is 5 times the 





: more than two centuries we had been wasting growth. There must be either a policy of for 
~~ our forests with no thought as to their replace- est replacement or no forests. 
ment. Within the last half century, New York In the Adirondacks and Catskills, the State 


State has dropped from first place as a lumber 
producing state to twenty-sixth. Today we are 








owns 2,000,000 acres that are set apart as the 


forest preserve and contain the largest forested 








areas in the State. The forest preserve, how- 
ever, under the Constitution must be forever 
maintained as wild forest land. No trees can 
be cut within its limits. It adds nothing to 
the State’s supply of lumber or wood. It is 
to the forested areas outside of the forest pre- 
serve that we must look for our future supply 
of forest products 

Scattered all over the State are tracts of 
land suitable for growing forests that are now 
idle and nonproductive. The total area of this 
land is roughly 4,000,000 acres and if it were 
covered with forests today, it would go a long 
way toward satisfying the demand for lumber 
and wood. This land is returning nothing to 
its owners, yet they have to pay taxes on it 
It is not 
the use to which it is best suited — growing 


“earning its keep.” By being put to 
trees —it can be made to return a profit to 
its owners, to the locality in which it lies and 
to the State at large 

A very important part of the general scheme 
of conserving the State’s natural resources is 
to secure the productive utilization of this land 
by making it grow forests, and the State, 
through the Conservation Commission, is grow- 
ing young forest trees which it supplies to the 
owners of this land at cost—$2 a thousand 
for two-year-old trees and $4 a thousand for 
f 


three-year-old trees —to encourage this use « 
the land. Where the land is publicly owned, 
these young trees are supplied free, the only 
cost being the shipping charges. 

Parcels of this land lie in practically every 
rural locality in the State and are for the most 
part reasonably close to settled districts. By 
reforestation, with intelligent management, 
they could be converted from a liability into 
an asset. 

Under a provision of the conservation law, 
a county, city, town or school district may 
acquire such lands for the purpose of estab- 
lishing forests or managing forests. In Europe, 
communal forests have been profitably con- 
ducted for hundreds of years. Some of these 
forests pay all of the town’s taxes and some 
even pay dividends in addition thereto. 


Within the past 5 years a number of rural: 


school districts, after a careful consideration 
of the possibilities, have started school forests 
and are making new plantations each year on 
Arbor Day with the ultimate purpose of hav- 
ing a forest of sufficient size to pay in whole 
or in part the cost of maintaining the school. 
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In these districts, the original Arbor Day 
slogan: “ Plant a Tree” has given place to a 
new slogan: “Help Plant a Forest.” 

In Broome county last year as the result of 
an alliance between the organized sportsmen of 
the county and the school authorities, forty-six 
school forests were started and last year’s 
planting program will be repeated this year on 
an enlarged scale. In the city of Binghamton 
twenty-six schools united in planting a forest 
in one of the city parks where there was a 
large area of denuded land, in Endicott six 
schools united in starting a forest with 2500 
trees and in Johnson City six schools started 
a forest with 2500 trees. Forty-three rural 
schools also started forests with small planta- 
tions and plan to continue planting from year 
to year as far as land is available. This is the 
most intensive school district reforestation pro- 
ject yet undertaken in any county in the State. 
From ‘the time the plan was first proposed to 
the actual planting of the trees, less than 2 
months elapsed and the results were so satis- 
factory to the authors of the plan that their 
orders for trees for planting this year will 
exceed last year’s total by: more than 25 per 
cent. Altogether there were planted in Broome 
county last year 86,000 forest trees, of which 
26,900 were planted in school forests. 

In Binghamton on the day selected for the 
planting, 5000 boys and girls from the sixth 
grade up to and including the high school, 
assembled on the bare hillsides in South Moun- 
tain Park under the direction of Superintendent 
of Schools! Daniel J. Kelly. The skies were 
lowering-and rain fell from time to time, but 
as the schools assembled and were marshalled 
by their teachers, they made an imposing show- 
ing. M. C. Hammond of the Broome County 
Farm Bureau and Frank Cobb and E. L. Con- 
lon of the Susquenango and Fair Play councils 
of Boy Scouts, had tendered their services and 
added their scouts to the planting gangs. Frank 
D. Lyon, commissioner of public works of the 
city of Binghamton, was present to turn over 
the land for the planting of a school forest. 
Just before the hour set for the planting and 
as the teachers were forming their classes into 
planting gangs, rain began to fall in earnest 
and rapidly increased to a downpour forcing 
the young tree planters from the field, but they 
retired in good order and not until the formal 
tender of the land for forestry purposes had 
been made by Commissioner Lyon and ac- 
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Courtesy of State Conservation Commission 


Seven hundred acres of five-year-old white pine in the town of Franklin, 


Franklin 


cepted by Superintendent Kelly. No one was 
the worse for the wetting and the trees were 
put in later when the weather permitted. On 
a smaller scale this scene was enacted through- 
out the county and the beginnings were made 
of more school district forests than had existed 
in the entire State prior to that time. 

The movement for a county-wide forest 
planting was started by the Broome county 
Sportsmen’s Association in March and was 
participated in by members of the Broome 
County Farm Bureau, the school authorities, 
teachers and officers of the Boy Scouts, all of 
whom were represented on a committee ap- 
pointed by President Myron W. Briggs of the 
sportsmen’s association. The committee laid 
special emphasis upon the fact that the pur- 
pose of reforestation day is to begin real 
constructive work in the way of starting for- 
ests throughout the county and, to continue it 
in future years until all of the 40,000 acres in 
the county suitable for growing forest trees 
shall be planted. 

In districts where the making of annual 
plantations in school forests has succeeded the 
old Arbor Day custom of planting a tree, the 


tree planting and Arbor Day exercises usually 





county 


occupy but a small part of the day. The 
ground is marked off for planting in advance 
and the pupils are organized into planting 
gangs under competent direction. With the 
large number of pupils available, the planting 
proceeds very rapidly. The pupils are organ- 
ized into planting gangs, each gang consisting 
of two pupils or a pupil and an instructor. 
One has a single bit mattock, or grub hoe, with 
which he digs a hole about the size of an ordi- 
nary tin tomato can. The other carries a pail 
of young trees with water in the pail to keep 
the roots moist. The earth is left in a con- 
venient pile at the edge of the hole so that 
it can be easily filled in after the tree has been 
planted. Closely following the digger, the 
planter selects a tree from the pail and sets 
it in the hole at the same depth at which it 
grew in the nursery. This point is marked by 
a scar and the planter has only to put his 
thumb on the scar to serve as a guide. The 
earth is next put back in the hole and firmly 
pressed down with the feet. While the planter 
is setting the tree, the digger has advanced 6 
feet along the line and has made another hole, 
and so on across the field to be planted. In 


most school plantations there are enough 
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planting gangs to allow one to each row so 
that one trip across the field by each gang 
suffices. 

Trees for planting on publicly owned land 
are furnished free by the Conservation Com- 
mission, the city, town, village or school dis- 
trict paying the express charges from the 
nursery to the place where the trees are to be 
As the trees are very small and put 
up in compact bundles, these charges are 
merely nominal. Two thousand transplants are 
packed in a crate and weigh only 75 pounds. 
Two thousand seedlings similarly packed weigh 
only 25 pounds. The young trees are shipped 
at second class rates and exact figures on the 
cost of delivery from the nurseries at Saratoga 


planted. 
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Springs, Lowville or Lake Clear Junction, can 
be obtained from the local express agents. 
The Commission has 
issued a 
gives full information regarding the selection 
of trees best suited to the soil, care of young 
trees and detailed planting. 
This bulletin is furnished free upon application. 
School district 
tional value in spreading a knowledge of the 


Conservation just 


new bulletin on reforestation which 


instructions for 
forests have a broad educa- 
practical benefits to be derived from reforest- 


lotality and 
landowners in the 


ing throughout the interesting 


farmers and 
demonstrating how profitable use can be made 


subject by 


of waste land. 














Courtesy of State Conservation Commission 


Norway spruce seedlings in the Saratoga nursery of the State Conservation Commission 


Jamesport Pupils Issue Interesting Magazine 


One of the most interesting school publica- 
received at the Department is ‘“ Our 
School Times” published by the pupils of 
Public School 9, Jamesport, N. Y.  Publi- 
cation was begun in February and the initial 
number states the purpose of the journal to 
be the fostering of fraternal relationship be- 
tween the school and the community it serves. 
It presents a number of interesting articles not 


tions 


only by pupils of the school but also by school 


teachers and officers. These include discus- 
sions of playgrounds, tests, silent reading, 
supervised play, art education, home work, 


attendance statistics, school spirit, etc. 

Another interesting publication recently re- 
ceived is the “ Regis Monthly Magazine” pub- 
lished by the pupils of Regis High School, 
New York City. 
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Bird Migration 


MILES D. PIRNIE, ORNITHOLOGY DEPARTMENT, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


During the cold winter months we enjoy the 
few birds that stay north with us, but we long 
for the spring migration with its many flocks 
of returning birds. The presence of a robin 
in January does not necessarily mean that the 
migration has started, for some of the pluckiest 
of these birds often remain with us all winter. 
But on a warm, sunny day in early March, 
when the snowbanks are disappearing as if by 
magic and ice is floating down the swollen 
streams, there comes the first rush of the spring 
migrants. We see not only one but a dozen 
robins. The honking of wild geese rings in 
the sky overhead and we watch the wedge- 
shaped flocks pass on to the northward. Per- 
haps the loud rattle of the kingfisher and the 
plaintive notes of the killdeer plover at the lake 
shore announce two more arrivals. Flocks of 





From picture collection of Visual Instruction Division 


Belted kingfisher before its nest hole 


red-winged blackbirds come to the marshes and 
chatter in the treetops, for the spring migration 
has begun. 

As spring advances and nearly every day 


brings new flocks of returning birds, how 





From picture collection of Visual Instruction Division 
Towhee, or chewink, a sprightly bird of second 


growth timberland, living near the ground 


natural it is to wonder where they have spent 
the winter, how far they have traveled and how 
long their journey has taken! Scientists have 
been interested in bird migration for many 
years and have recorded the birds found in 
their localities at different times of the year. 
Although they have learned where most of the 
birds nest and winter, there still remain many 
problems to be solved in connection with the 
annual journeys of the birds. We no longer 
hold to the old belief that small birds ride on 
the backs of cranes and eagles, and that swal- 
lows dive into the mud to spend the winter, 
since we know that even a tiny humming bird 
can fly thousands of miles and that the 
swallows go south every fall. We also know 
that the first arrivals in the spring are those 
that have wintered nearest us, and those that 
come latest in May are the ones that wintered 
in distant parts of South America. Bluebirds 
and robins remain near the southern part of 
their nesting area and are among the first 
arrivals in March. The vireos and swallows 
that arrive in April have been to the West 
Indies, Mexico and Central America, while the 
bobolink and many sandpipers and warblers 











have wintered in Brazil, Venezuela and along 
the slopes of the Andes. The bobolink travels 
over 3000 miles in returning to us from 
southern Brazil, while some of the blackpoll 
warblers that nest in Alaska fly 5000 miles 
from northern South America to reach their 
nesting grounds. But the arctic tern is the 
long-distance champion of them all. After 
leaving his breeding area in northern Labrador 
and Greenland, he goes to the Antarctic regions 
beyond the southern tip of South America for 
the winter and thus makes an annual trip of 
at least 22,000 miles. 

A new method for the study of migration 
has now come into use, which makes it possible 
to follow the travels of individual birds. It 
consists of trapping the bird and placing on 
one leg an aluminum band which bears a serial 
number and directions to notify the Biological 
Survey at Washington. This department has 
supervision of issuing bands and notifying the 
bird banders of all return records. Already 
many interesting and valuable facts have been 
learned. Some birds have been found far out 
of their usual ranges, such as a common tern 
which was banded in Maine and was found 
floating in the ocean near the west coast of 
Africa. A blue-winged teal banded in Canada 
was taken in Trinidad and many other ducks 
have been shot hundreds of miles from where 
they were banded. It is now proved that many 
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Cedar waxwing feeding young 
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birds return to the same place to winter or nest. 
Three tree sparrows that came to our feeding 
station regularly one winter were banded, and 
the next winter they again appeared in our 
vicinity. Even the third year one of them 
returned again. Many house wrens use the 
same nest boxes year after year, and by means 
of their bands it has been possible to study 
their home life with great accuracy, revealing 
cases of polygamy and the changing of mates 
between broods. Last fall a wild duck was 
shot that had worn its band for 6 years, which 
suggests that from banding we may be able 
to learn how long the wild birds live. As the 
number of bird banders ‘is increasing steadily 
we may expect more and more valuable results 
from the work, which will help explain much 
that is now unknown about bird migration 
All bird study, whether of songs, nesting 
habits or migration, must begin with learning 
to identify birds accurately. Winter is a good 
time to begin since only a few kinds of birds 
are then present. When these have been 
learned it will be much easier to identify the 
many spring migrants. A written record of 
some kind is very important for the study of 
the migrations. Many Nature study and bird 
classes use bird charts, consisting of a large 
sheet of graph paper with columns for the 
name of the bird, the locality and the date 
when it was first seen. If several persons are 
reporting birds for the chart one column should 
give the name of the observer. If possible, the 
chart should provide spaces for each day of 
the year, so that all birds seen on any date 
can be recorded. Of course the migrations will 
not occur in exactly the same order and 
manner in any 2 years, for the weather upsets 
the schedules of the birds as well as those of 
men; but it is surprising to find how accurate 
some of the latest migrants are in their time 
of arrival. At Ithaca for example, we expect 
the Louisiana water thrush on April 17th, and 
in the gorges on that date we seldom fail to 
hear his clear song ringing out above the noise 
of the waterfalls. Each year we may enjoy 
the return of the birds more than ever before, 
since we will come to know better where and 
when to expect them. Even if our time is 
limited so that we can not study the migration 
or band birds, we should at least enjoy trips 
to the woods on the warm days in April and 
May, when we can gather violets or a few 
(Concluded on page 191) 
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A tree dancing in the wind which sweeps across the field girded by wooded mountains 


There Is Romance and Service in Planting Trees 


GURTH A. WHIPPLE, STATE COLLFGE 


As we approach the time, 25 years hence, 
when all of our available virgin forests will 
have been cut and there will be a pronounced 
timber shortage, the importance of planting 
trees on waste land that can not be used for 
agriculture becomes correspondingly important. 

The science of planting trees, the art and the 
pleasure that is in it, is better understood by 
everybody as reforestation progresses. The 
educational work being done in behalf of for- 
estry among the people and particularly in 
public schools, is gradually developing a desire 
to plant trees both from an economical view- 
point and the viewpoint of the sheer joy that 
a person derives from the placing of a tree in 
the soil and starting that wonderful miracle 
of life involved in the growth of a tree. There 
is a thrill, an exaltation, in starting a work with 
knowledge that it will go on for centuries. 
Nothing within common accomplishment will 
reach so far into the unknown and unknowable 
years of the future as the planting of a tree. 
Trees set out today by our boys and girls 


OF FORESTRY, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


will grow up like companions sharing with the 
planters the seasons as they revolve from 
wintry blasts to summer sunshine. Some of 
the trees will die but most of them will live 
and prosper and rear their leafy crowns over 
their kingdom, the realm of vegetation, as the 
citizens of tomorrow who did the planting will 
later on preside over the affairs of our coun- 
try. This touch of romance in the planting of 
baby trees is meeting an enthusiastic response 
in the hearts of our young people who in the 
years to come will be using the trees they now 
plant to build their homes and to preserve the 
glory of the Nation, for trees are as much a 
part of the national defense and are as much 
needed by Uncle Sam as are his army and 
navy. 

It is a fine opportunity for each boy and girl 
to be living in the Empire State especially on 
Arbor Day when trees are planted because 
New York has been the leader and is still in 
the van of all other states in reforestation. 
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The University of the State of New York 
Bulletin to the Schools 


Issued semimonthly during the school year by 
the State Department of Education 


Cuarces F. Proses, Editor 
This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 
educational institutions of the State. To others it will 
e mailed postpaid for 50 cents a year, 5 cents for 


nd-class matter September 30, 1914, 
e at Albany, N. Y., under the act of 
Acceptance for mailing at special 
e provided for in section 1103, act of 
17, authorized July 19, 1918. 
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Conservation Week Proclaimed 


State of New York 
Executive Chamber 
Albany 

Through the bounty of a beneficent Creator 
we have been endowed with natural resources 
essential to our happiness and physical well- 
being in our forests, rivers, streams and lakes 
and the wild life that dwells therein. We 
should so use the gifts lavished upon us in such 
abundance that our children and our children’s 
children may continue to enjoy them. 

A better understanding of the need of safe- 
guarding these great natural treasures from 
spoliation and waste is essential to insure their 
beneficial use in the fullest measure. 

Therefore, I, Alfred E. Smith, Governor of 
the State of New York, do hereby proclaim the 
week beginning Wednesday, April first, nine- 
teen hundred and twenty-five as Conservation 
Week to be devoted to the education of the 
people to the benefits to be derived from the 
conservation of our natural resources, our 
forests, our streams, lakes and rivers and their 
wild life, protecting all against destruction and 
wasteful exploitation and maintaining and in- 
creasing them for the common good of all, and 
I call upon the clergy, and all educational 
agencies including societies and associations to 
assist in bringing to the attention of the public 
the importance of protecting and replacing our 
forests as a future timber supply and as great 
natural parks open to all for health and recre- 
ation, the protection of our waters from pollu- 
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tion and waste and to increasing the supply of 
wild life in the forests and waters. 
Given under my hand and the Privy 
Seal of the State at the Capitol in 
the City of Albany this thirteenth 
(1. s.) day of March in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-five. 
(Signed) Atrrep E. SmitH 
3y the Governor: 
GeorGce B. Graves 
Secretary to the Governor 


(+ 


Doctor Graves To Inspect 
Annapolis Naval Academy 


President Coolidge has appointed Commis- 
sioner of Education Frank P. Graves a mem- 
ber of the board of visitors of the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis. Com- 
missioner Graves will spend the week of April 
27th at Annapolis in a general inspection of 
the work and plant of the naval academy. The 
appointment of Doctor Graves is regarded as 
a tribute to the Commissioner and to the 
Department of which he is the head. 


— 


Commissioner Addresses 
Several Gatherings 


Commissioner Frank P. Graves has recently 
spoken at several meetings. On February 2\st 
he spoke at an educational conference held at 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. An 
address on vocational guidance was given by 
him on February 22d in the Mount Auburn 
Presbyterian Church in Cincinnati, Ohio, where 
he had gone to attend the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. He was the guest of 
honor at a reception given at Western College 
for Women at Oxford, Ohio, on the evening 
of February 23d and on the following morning 
he gave the principal address at the senior day 
exercises of that college, his subject being 
“The Essentials of Leadership.” Commis- 
sioner Graves also addressed the schoolmen of 
the State at the annual New York State dinner 
held in Cincinnati on February 24th. On 
March 4th Commissioner Graves gave the prin- 
cipal address at the dedication of the Northport 
High School. 
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Flight Song of the Woodcock 


WALTER J. SCHOONMAKER, ASSISTANT IN 
ZOOLOGY, STATE MUSEUM 


The flight song of the woodcock is one of 
the most interesting and peculiar performances 
known to students of birds. It occurs only 
during the early spring months. 

In the failing light the preliminary activities 
begin with a series of harsh “ peents” uttered 
while the bird is on the ground. These nasal 
notes, which remind one of the: cries of the 
nighthawk, may vary in number from 10 to 
60 between flights. The intervals between the 
notes are at first very irregular, but after a 
time, the “ peents ” succeed one another at more 
regular intervals and the bird makes ready for 
the flight. There is a sudden rustle of leaves 
and a whir of rapidly beating wings as the 
woodcock leaves the ground. It describes a 
wide sweeping circle, and spirals with whistling 
wings, far up into the evening sky. Then with 
a fluttering, zigzag flight, the bird drops, and 
at the same time utters a series of clear, liquid 
twittering whistles. This is the flight song. 

After each flight which averages about 1 
minute in duration, the bird usually returns to 
the spot from which it rose. Then it begins 
again the nasal “peents,” facing first in one 
direction, then in another, and bobbing its head 
with each note. The flight is repeated at inter- 
vals from dusk until dark and again in the 
early hours of the morning. 

I once witnessed an incident which involved 
two birds, probably a male and female. When 
the first left the ground, the second took its 
place and, awaiting the return of the flying 
bird, called softly “p’tul, p’tul.” The singer 
swerved in its flight and dropped to the ground 
as if in answer to the call. It is generally 
believed that the males alone perform this 
remarkable flight, and since only one of the 
two birds sang, we may believe that this was 
the male and perhaps the other bird was its 
mate. 


Commissioner Honored 


Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves 
was elected president of the Upper Hudson 
Association of Phi Beta Kappa at the meeting 
in Albany on February 28th. 





The Discarded Christmas Tree 
One month ago I felt the wind and rain, 
And held soft snow upon my proud young 
arms ; 
I knew small shivering thrills and vague alarms 
When all the forest moaned like one in pain 
Then men with axes entered our domain: 
I was cut down, and soon I knew the charms 
Of living ‘neath a roof, safe from all harms, 
Beautiful, admired, and a trifle vain. 
Now all is changed; my day of joy is past; 
All gone the tinsel and the colored lights, 
I'm lying on the ash-heap—an outcast 
From warmth and happiness and all delights 
God help all things of beauty tossed at last 
Where they must lie and suffer, winter nights 
Drantaaa Evans 


Diantha Evans is a pupil in the Rome High 
School. Her teacher, Mrs Marys*Tx Cole, is 
paying, some attention to poetry and has 
achieved successful results. 
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Red-eyed vireo 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 
Teachers conferences, first district of Mont- 
gomery county, Canajoharie, April 20; first 
and second districts of Nassau county, Hemp- 
stead, May 1; first district of Rensselaer 
county, Hoosick Falls, March 20; Valley 
Falls, March 23; Pittstown, March 27; 
Cropseyville, March 30; Pleasant Dale, 
April 3; all of Orleans county, Albion, 
March 27; first district of Onondaga county, 
Syracuse, April 7; Otisco, April 8; La Fay- 
ette, April 9; first district of Columbia 
county, Canaan, April 24 
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Courtesy of State Conservation Commission 


School boys planting 50,000 trees on the Troy watershed 


There Is Romance and Service in Planting Trees 
(Concluded from page 183) 


Last year New York placed more trees on 
waste land than the average number planted 
annually by the Federal Government. There 
were nearly ten million treelings set in the soil 
to form future forests which will not only 
supply wood for the home, office and factory, 
but which will become a living place for game 
and fish and a playground for the people. 
Many trees are planted by the cities of the 
State for the protection of the water supply 
that comes into the home. The forests have 
been designed by Nature to act as a reservoir 
which retains the water as it falls in rain or 
is produced by the melting of snow, and gradu- 
ally lets it out through the little channels in 
the soil into the springs and streams. When 
the forests are destroyed, the forest floor is 
destroyed. Consequently Nature’s reservoir 
disappears and as soon as water falls upon the 
earth it runs off as it would from the roof of 
a building and rushes down the creeks and 
rivers in floods to be lost in the ocean. This 


often causes a shortage in the supply of water. 
There is no better work in which boys and 


girls might cooperate than in the planting of 
watersheds of the 


trees for the 
State. 

The school forest, however, is nearer to the 
interests of school children. Some schools 
already have established school forests on their 
own initiative but in many communities school 
forests have been started by the sportsmen’s 
organizations. The sportsmen have obtained 
trees from the State and have distributed the 
trees to various school districts to establish 
forests that will eventually become attractive 
playgrounds and at the same time supply sufh- 
cient revenue to pay for the maintenance of 
The schools, 


however, are not able to plant forest trees. In 


municipal 


the schools. pupils in some 
such cases the planting of one or more orna- 
mental trees as a symbol of the great work of 
growing forests for the Nation is the next best 


thing. 


Life, like a summer, has its torrid days; 

Trees are like hearts, and hearts are like to trees, 
Filled full of song, and quick their song to raise 
If but a breeze will stir their melodies. 
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Educational Bills Introduced in Legislature 


Bills of general educational interest that have 
been introduced in the Legislature since the 
in the Bulletin 


previous summary published 


include the following measures briefly com- 
mented upon by the Law Division of the 
Department : 


Senate Bill Print No. 748 and Assembly: Bill 
Print No. 1021 propose to add a new article 
to the public health law to be known as article 
2-B and provide for the establishment in the 
State Department of Health of a division of 
The bill carries an appropri- 
Referred to 


rural hygiene. 
ation of $10,000 for the purpose. 
Senate finance committee. 

Senate Bill Print No. 810 proposes to amend 
section 492 of the Education 
Law by the minimum required 
number of days in a school year from 180 to 
190, inclusive of legal holidays that may occur 
during the term, and exclusive of Saturdays. 
Referred to public education committee. 

Senate Bill Print No. 835 and Assembly Bill 
Print No. 1119 propose to define and regulate 
the practice of chiropractic in this State. Re- 
ferred to committees on public health. 


subdivision 2 of 
lengthening 


Senate Bill Print No. 864 and Assembly Bill 
Print No. 1189 propose to amend section 134 
of the Education Law relating to financial aid 
for enlarged school districts. It provides that 
there shall be apportioned t 
created by the consolidation of districts pur 
suant to sections 128, 129 and 132 of the Edu- 


» each district 


cation Law, a new quota known as a trans- 
portation quota equivalent to one-half of the 
Such 


where dis- 


sum paid for transportation of pupils 


quota shall be apportioned only 
tricts have voted to provide transportation, or 
the shall 
that furnished 


No quota shall be given in case of inadequat 


where Commissioner of Education 


direct such transportation be 
transportation as determined by the Commis 


sioner of Education. Reported out of Senat 


finance committee. Referred to Assembly com 
mittee on ways and means. 
Senate Bill Print No. 
Bill Print No. 1188 propose to amend section 
502 of the 
apportioned to a 


865 and Assembly 


Education Law by increasing the 


amount school district on 
account of maintenance of a training class, 
from $1200 to $2000 a The amend- 


ment provides that the teacher shall be 


year. 
paid 





Courtesy of State Conservation Commission 


Norway spruce plantation, 24 years old, Millbrook, Dutchess county 
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Courtesy of State Conservation Commission 


Three-year-old planting stock. Left to right, red pine, white pine, lead pencil 
(to show comparative size), Norway spruce, Scotch pine, white cedar 


at least $1800 a year and the remainder of 
the $2000 apportioned on account of a training 
class may apply to the cost of maintenance. 
Reported out of Senate finance committee. 
Referred to Assembly committee on ways and 
means. 

Senate Bill Print No. 866 andAssembly Bill 
Print No. 1190 propose to amend section 491-a 
of the Education Law relating to the appor- 
tionment of school moneys appropriated for 
the support of common schools, increasing the 
quotas apportioned to city, village, union free 
and common school districts. It is estimated 
that these increased quotas for the entire State 
will approximate $6,000,000. 

The bills also add a new section to be known 
as 491-b, which provides for additional appor- 
tionments to city, union free or other districts 
maintaining a high school or academic depart- 
ment, approved by the State Education De- 
partment, upon the basis of the number of 
teachers, the actual valuation of taxable prop- 
erty in the district and the number of pupils 
in attendance. It is estimated that this new 
quota, known as the equalization quota, will 
require an additional increase in public moneys 
apportioned to school districts of $4,000,000. 


The total mecrease provided by this bill will 
approximate $10,000,000. Reported amended 
out of Senate finance committee. Referred to 
Assembly committee on ways and means. 

Senate Bill Print No. 867 and Assembly Bill 
Print No. 1187 propose to amend sections 183 
and 185 of the Education Law relating to cen- 
tral rural schools and the apportionment of 
public moneys for their support. 

They provide that when a central rural school 
district is established by combining several dis- 
tricts as provided in this article, such district 
shall be entitled to the same apportionments 
that a rural free school district is entitled to 
receive, and in addition there shall be appor- 
tioned and paid to such district, the district 
quotas, teachers’ quotas and additional teachers’ 
quotas as provided for in the Education Law. 

In addition, there shall also be apportioned 
a transportation quota equivalent to one-half 
the sum paid for transportation of pupils. Also 
there shall be apportioned a building quota 
equivalent to one-fourth of the sums actually 
expended on or after the taking effect of this 
act, for the erection, enlargement, remodeling 
or permanent repair of a school building in 
such district. Reported amended out of Senate 
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Local History of New York State 
The Capture of Ticonderoga 





The restored barracks 


At a meeting of the Albany Committee of 
Correspondence, on May 2, 1775, two men 
from New England appeared and made it 
known that they came from the Boston encamp- 
ment by order of the Massachusetts Provincial 
Council, “Messrs. Hancock, 
Adams, They brought 
information that the garrison at Ticonderoga 
was furnished with cannon, small arms, powder 


c ymposed of 


Paine and others.” 


and other stores, and they had directions to 
seize the fortress and hold it if possible against 
recapture. These visitors asked moral support 
and a supply of flour but were to proceed in 
any case with their enterprise. The Albany 
committee sought counsel of the New York 
City committee, and, advice, 
occupied itself in raising military companies 


while waiting 


From picture collectios Visual Instruction D sion 


at Fort Ticonderoga 


and selecting deputies to a Provincial Congress 
The opinion of the New York committee was 
that the undertaking should be submitted to 
the Provincial or the Continental Congress, 
but a day ahead of the reply from New York 
came a letter signed by Ethan Allen, announc- 
ing the taking of Ticonderoga. 

The fiery spirit of Captain Benedict Arnold 
is credited with the first suggestion that the 
fortress should be seized. He was at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., with a New Haven company, 
and his proposal, made to the Massachusetts 
committee of safety, was followed on May 3d 
by an order to him to enlist a body of men in 
western Massachusetts and push on to the re- 
duction of the fort. Controversy envelops the 
origin of the idea, because of early action in 
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Connecticut and Vermont toward the same end, 
and the dispute can not be examined here. The 
outburst of popular feeling which followed the 
engagements at Lexington and Concord must 
have inspired many minds with the project of 
striking at a stronghold which could be of 
value to an enemy. 

At Pittsfield, Mass., a small number of men 
from Connecticut, bent on the same adventure, 
were joined by between thirty and forty 
Massachusetts men, and, thus reinforced, they 
proceeded to Bennington, Vt., where a junction 
was formed with the Green Mountain Boys, 
led by Colonel Ethan Allen. This force went 
on to Castleton, Vt., and at that place a council 
was. held, and officers were chosen, Allen receiv- 
ing the command. Arnold arriving at Castle- 
ton, in advance of the recruits whom he had 
enlisted, and claiming the chief command by 
virtue of the commission given him by the 
Massachusetts Committee of Safety, a dispute 
arose, which was settled by a division of the 
authority between Allen and Arnold. 

The fortress had suffered great injury by 
the attempt of the French, in 1759, to blow it 
up on the abandonment of the works to the 
English; but repairs were made, and the 
British garrison numbering about fifty, under 
Captain Delaplace, might have offered a good 
resistance to a stronger force than came against 
it on the morning of May 10, 1775, except for 
the surprise attack. 

It is recorded that the commanders, with 
only two boats at their service and a storm 
raging on Lake Champlain, had been able 
during the night to bring across only eighty- 
three men to engage in the assault. At the 
head of these, Allen and Arnold, side by side, 
entered the open sally-port. The sentinel, after 
failing in an attempt to discharge his musket 
at Allen, retreated to the parade ground, fol- 
lowed by the Americans. Here a second sen- 
tinel was overcome; and the capture of the 
sleeping garrison ensued. The romance of the 
expedition is heightened by the style of Allen’s 
demand on the English captain for the sur- 
render. Whether or not the authority of “the 
great Jehovah and the Continental Congress” 
was invoked by the Vermont hero, the phrase 
has a place with other famous utterances of 
history which it is vain for the historical critic 
to challenge. 

By this victory the Americans came into 


possession of 182 pieces of cannon, besides a 


mortar and extensive military stores, and 2 
days later, by Colonel Seth Warner's seizure 
of Crown Point, obtained 111 pieces of artil- 
lery. Much of this material was forwarded 
to Cambridge and was a cheering addition to 
the feeble equipment of the Continental forces 
there. 


——O-—— 


Educational Bills 
Introduced in Legislature 


~ (Continued from page 188) 
finance committee. Referred to Assembly com- 
mittee on ways and means. 

Senate Bill Print No. 889 and Assembly Bill 
Print No. 1104 propose to amend subdivisions 
187 and 189-k of the central high school law 
by making it permissive to form such a central 
high school district out of territory lying in 
adjoining supervisory districts and further pro- 
vide that in case such a central high school 
district is established there shall continue to 
be apportioned to such central high school dis- 
trict amounts allowed for tuition of nonresi- 
dent academic high school pupils from districts 
included in such central high school districts 
not maintaining an academic department at the 
time of the establishment of the central high 
school district. Reported out of Senate finance 
committee. Referred to Assembly committee 
on ways and means. 

Senate Bill Print No. 936 and Assembly Bill 
Print No. 1240 provide for the celebration of 
the 150th anniversary of the American Revolu- 
tion and make an appropriation of $275,000 
therefor, $40,000 being available for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1925. The Board of 
Regents is authorized to appoint and employ 
such special officers, committees, and agencies 
as shall best enable them to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act. Referred to finance com- 
mittee. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 842 proposes to add 
a new section to the Education Law to be known 
as section 620-a. It makes it compulsory to 
teach artificial respiration to all pupils in 
schools under state control below the third 
year of high school and above the sixth year 
of school work. Referred to public education 
committee. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 992 and Senate Bill 
Print No. 657 propose to amend section 695 
of the Education Law by eliminating from the 
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section the requirements that physical education 
shall be taught in all schools for an average 
of at least 20 minutes in each school day. If 
this bill is enacted into law, the statute will 
still require physical education to be taught but 
the amount of time to be devoted to such sub- 
ject will be under the discretion of the school 
authorities and the Board of Regents. Re- 
ferred to public education committees. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 1108 proposes to 
amend the Education Law by adding a new 
section to be 310-a. This bill proposes to re- 
quire the Ten Commandments contained in the 
Holy Bible to be read at the opening of each 
school upon each school day by the teacher in 
charge, or in case of general assemblage in the 
school, by the principal or teacher in charge. 
Referred to public education committee. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 1209 proposes to 
amend subdivision 3 of section 872 of the Edu- 
cation Law in relation to the removal of 
teachers without a hearing. The amendment 
provides that any person who has served as a 
member of the teaching and supervising staff 
in any capacity for a period equal to the pro- 
bationary period prescribed by law, and has 
been thereafter appointed to some other place 
on the same teaching and supervising staff, 
shall not thereafter be removed except for 
cause after a hearing by the affirmative vote 
of a majority of the board. Referred to public 
education committee. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 1269 seeks to amend 
section 24 of the general construction law in 
relation to holidays by making Good Friday 
a legal holiday. Referred to judiciary com- 
mittee. 


The new high school at Owego was dedi- 
cated on February 13th. Among the speakers 
were State Senator James S. Truman of 
Owego, and Frank H. Wood, Director of the 
School Buildings and Grounds Division of the 
Department. 


—_o-———_—_ 


The pupils of the West High School in 
Rochester have started publication of a school 
magazine, “ Chatter.” It is the aim of the pub- 
lication to promote a friendly relationship 
between the city high schools. 
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Saranac Lake School 
Has Dedication Handbook 


In connection with the dedication exercises 
of the new building of the junior-senior high 
school at Saranac Lake an attractive handbook 
was issued by the board of education. This 
gave the daily program during the dedication 
week, February 16th-—2lst, told briefly the his- 
tory of the building of the new school and 
presented a description of the structure. The 
building contains classrooms, study halls, a 
library, a history laboratory, science rooms, art 
rooms, industrial rooms, homemaking rooms, 
band rooms, a gymnasium, an auditorium and 
a cafeteria. Provision is also made for ade- 
quate medical inspection. 

At the formal dedication exercises on Feb- 
ruary 16th, the principal address was given by 
Assistant Commissioner James Sullivan. The 
following evening the pupils of the school pre- 
sented an operetta, “ Hiawatha’s Childhood,” 
under the direction of Margaret Burke, direc- 
tor of music, and on Wednesday, February 
18th, the senior class of the high school pre- 
sented the comedy, “ Come Out of the Kitchen,” 
under the direction of G. Antoinette Dutcher, 
director of public speaking. On the following 
afternoon a physical training exhibition was 
given by the pupils of the elementary schools 
under the direction of Ignatius Neubauer, 
supervisor of physical training. On the eve- 
ning of February 19th a health program was 
presented at which Dr William A. Howe, Chief 
of the Medical Inspection Bureau, and Stan- 
leigh R. Meaker, Department Supervisor of 
Oral Hygiene, gave addresses. A band con- 
cert by the boys’ band of the high school was 
given on the evening of February 20th. 


——o-— 


Bird Migration 
(Concluded from page 182) 


trilliums ond watch the lively and beautiful 
little warblers among the hemlocks and wil- 
lows. What a pity it is that every little boy 
and girl can not know the wild flowers and 
birds, and perhaps have a bird box to which 
a pair of bluebirds return each spring; for 
few things can bring more real joy and happi- 
ness than appreciation of the wonders and 
beauty of Nature. 
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Frankfort School, in dist 


Neu 


ict 5, Frankfort, was beautificd by shrubs as soon as the 


' building was erccted. 


My Grandson 


I surely guess my little lad 

I'd rather have you for a chum 
Than all the kings and presidents 
From Callaboo to Kingdom Come. 


To teach you how to hold a pole 

And call the pickerel to your hook, 
To note the charm of wood and dale 
And Nature’s many a sylvan nook. 


To show you, laddie, all the holes 
Where Gramp went fishing when a boy, 
All the joys of barefoot days 

I'd bring to you without alloy. 


To show you where the berries red 

In bunches grew upon the bank, 

And pussy willows’ fuzzy balls 

Were found in pastures soft and dank. 


To show you from the mountainside 
Where fronded trees grow tall and green 
The distant lake’s encircled shores 

And many a nook and forest scene. 


The winding brook across the marsh 
Where vine entangled alders grow, 

Where Gramp once caught the speckled trout, 
And fireflies gave a sudden glow. 
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To show you these and other things, 

And tell you tales of other boys 

Who fished and tramped these singing brooks 
And shared with Gramp those long lost joys 





O’er the spruce tree’s towering height 
To show the north star in the sky, 
From the hemlock bordered shack 
Watch the sparks that upward fly. 


To learn the names and songs of birds 
And watch the woodchuck dig his hole, 
And teach your short and stubby legs 
To climb the tall and stately bole. 


To feed the chipmunk from your hand. 
To hear the wood thrush call, 

While Nature’s warmth, and light and air 
Is brooding over all. 


The greatest thing that Gramp can do 
In life’s last slanting rays 

Is camp with you and tramp with you 
And teach you Nature's ways. 


It is a paradox, I guess, 
Although it seems quite true, 
You make a boy of Gramp again, 
While Gramp makes a man of you. 
S. C. Kimo 
Superintendent of Schools 
Second district, Herkimer county 
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